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TO 
MR. BROUGHAM: 


On Police-Reports; or, News- 
paper Government. 


Kensington, Wih Jan, 1825. 
Sik, 


Tuts is a subject of great na- 
tional interest: it comes home to 
us all: it embraces nothing short 
of the question; whether we shall, 
for the time to come, have én up- 
right Magistracy and twelve learn- 
, @ and..impartial Judges; or a 
rabble of fickle and hieh tress 
~ things under the -first. denomina- 
~ tion, and a dozen newspaper tools 
~ under that of the second ; whether 
we shall have a bar of unques- 
- tionable fidelity and honour, or, 
a set of men, in black gowns, 
thinking how they can turn the 
cause of clients to their own ac- 


“count © gut of doors,” and” who 


"are ‘intidh more about thé: Re- 


~ porter’s box, than about the box 
that contains the Sury. The eub- 


Jejeck Havalves these things, and a 


‘such right; and that, if sug 


great may others of not less im- 
portance. It ought, therefore; to 
be brought fairly before the people. 
This I shall endexvour to do: and 
{ address my remarks to you upon 
this occasion, because you have 


‘| recently declared yourself a friend 


of this species of government. 


The history of the question, as 
far as it has become a Jegal ques- 
tion, in this: some time ago, 2 
mag, mamed Annrew Duncan, 
was taken before a police-magis- 
tw, on a charge of indecency.of 
some sort or other. The Morning 
Herald newspaper publishéd a 
report (trae or false) of what took 
place before the magistrate. Of 
course, it related what the wit- 
nesses said against Duncan, who 
was held to bail to answer the 
charge. Duncan brought an ac- 
tion against Tuwatres (propries 
tor of the Morning Herald) for 4 
libel. Tuwarres pleaded a pr 
to publish Police Reports, a 
of eburse, to: publish this 
It was détided by the 
King’s Bench, that he h 
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port conthined libellous matter, 


the party aggrieved had redress 
at law. 

On the 18th instant the ques- 
tion, relating to this same libel, 
came before the same Court, in 
the trial of an action, which, on 


it was evident, that one action 
would have answered all his pur- 
poses, if reputation alone had 
been in his view. Moreover, the 
charge which had been preferred 
against Doncan, at the Police- 
office, had never been brought to 





account of a report, given in the 
Mornixc ApverTisER newspa- 
per; when the result was, that, 
though the Lord Chief Justice, 
summed up for a verdict for the 


trial: and, though the Jury had 
no proof as to the means by 
which such trial had been pre- 
vented from taking place ; though 
they had no proof of Duncan’s 


Plaintiff, the Jury gave a verdict} guilt as to the crime laid to his 


for the Defendant. 

This has set all the brazen 
brothers of the broad sheet cock- 
a-whoop. ‘“ Thus,” say they, 
“the question is SETTLED 
for ever ;” and they, in their 
report of this trial, impute to 
you words of which you ought, if 
you uttered them, as a man of 
sense and a lawyer, to be ashamed. 
The SETTLING is no settling at 
all. A new trial may be granted, 
and may unsettle what is now 








charge; neither had they any 
proof of his innocence. Under 
all these circumstances, they seem 
to have looked upon themselves 
as Lord Chancellors for once and 
away, and to have decided upon 
prineples of eguity, and not of 
law ; a precedent, however, which 
ought to be very cautiously fol- 
lowed ; for, though Juries, when 
facts are in question, when evi- 
dence is to be the sole ground of 





said to be settled. Besides, there 
were certain circumstances calcu- 
lated to make the minds of the 
Jury lean strongly in favour of 
the plaintiff. He is an Attorney: 
he was his own client: and it 
came out, and was extracted from 
his witnesses with some difficulty, 
that he had brought actions against 
three newspapers for one and the 
same offence against him; when 


decision, and particularly when 
the government, or any powerful 
man, is a party, ought to be un- 
commonly tenacious of their power 
to try and decide, they ought to be 
equally tenacious of their oaths, 
when their decision is to be 
founded on /aw, and to remember, 
that, whatever may be their wishes, 
whatever may be the equity of the 
case, how just soever may be the 
compassion that they may feel for 
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the other, according to that law 
those oaths bind them to decide. | 


For Juries to act upon any. other 


principle, is to place all our pro- 


perty, characters, and lives at the 
mercy of feeling and caprice ; 
and it must, in a short time, lead 
to the destruction of that which 
has been, and justly, one of the 
greatest glories of England, and 
to substitute, in its stead, all the 
base and barefaced corruptions of 
of Penwnsytvani, 
where verdicts are bought and 
sold with as little shame as men 
feel when they are dealing in dry 


the Juries 


goods or moist. 


Thus, then, Sir, the brothers of 


the broad sheet exult prematurely. 
This: verdict settles nothing. It 
may, if imitated, give rise to an 
Act of Parliament to protect the 
people against the corrupt and 


all-corrupting newspaper press of 


London; but, to suppose, that. it 
has decided the question of Jaw, 
against the decision of the Judges, 
is to discover a little more of ig- 
norance and presumption than 
usually belonged even to this at 
once stupid and impudent press. 
In the Register of the 4th of 
last month, I stated my reasons 
for looking upon the decision of| fro 
the Court of King’s Bench, as to 


Oe 


one party, and whatever may be 
their indignation at the conduct of 
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this matter, as wise and just. I 
entered pretty fully into the sub- 
Jeet: I put forth several argue 
‘ments, and those very distinctly 
and frankly stated. The Editor of 
the Morning Chronicle, who pos- 
sesses more than nine-tenths of 
all the talent that belongs to the 
newspaper press, had been the 
great stickler for this right of pub- 
lishing the Police-Reports. I call 
upon him, therefore, and in terms 
fhe most distinct, to answer these 
my arguments. I expressly chal 
lenged him to the discussion. He 
had spoken in terms of great 
harshness of that decision of the 
Court, of which decision I had 
used arguments to show the wise 
dom and the justice: and yet, im 
spite of my challenge, he has 
suffered those arguments to remain 
wholly unnoticed to this very day; 
though, observe, he has, accord 
ing to the rule of the broad-sheeted 
brotherhood, been repeating daily 
the reasoning which I had com- 
pletely refuted. 

Now, however, you, Sir, no 

only a lawyer, but a maker, have 
thought proper to adopt, and i ina 
singularly ostentatious mann, 6F 
the notions, as to this subject, of 
the brazen brotherbiod. I, there- 
fore; now. take the challenge 
fromi” this gentleman, and toss it 


down to you. I will Great insert 
G 2 
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the arguments, of which I have 
been speaking; and I will then 
aildress to you such further ob- 
servations as it appears now to be 
necessary to make, in order to 
endeavour to secure the people 


which I think wise and just; an 

for this opinion I will, with the 

reader’s leave, state my reasons. 
The newspapers have put for- 





ward, upon this occasion, two 


‘reasons for the publishing of such 


against newspaper government, | reports, and two authorities in 


one of the greatest curses that 
ever threatened a people. 


POLICE-REPORTS: 
on, 

NEWSPAPER-GOV ERNMENT. 

Ture has been, for some time, 
this question before the Public; 
namely, Whether it be proper that 
Police-Reports, that is to say, an 
account of the examinations be- 
fore the police magistrates, should 
be published in the newspapers, 
or, in any manner, sent forth in 
print? This question came, at 
last, before the Judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench. Some 
man who conceived himself to be 
injured by a police-report pub- 
lished in a newspaper, brought an 


action against the proprietor of 


thé paper. The proprietur of the 


paper endeavoured to stop the | 


action by a plea of right to pub- 


lish police-reports. The question | as the sun at noon-day, that the — 


support of those reasons. The 
first reason is, that such reports 
tend to hold the magistrates them- 
selves to their good behaviour ; 
that they know that the public eye 
is upon them, and that, therefore, 
they will be the more careful to 
do right, and to avoid doing 
wrong. 

Now, in answer to this reason, 
I have to observe, that if a ma- 
gistrate stands in need of some- 
body to watch him, in order that 
he may act justly, he will have 
very little scruple in taking care 
that the person that is to watch 
him shall not do his duty. Such 
a magistrate will become grossly 
familiar with the police-reporters ; 
and will, whenever he finds it 
necessary to his interest, not only 
do injustice, but take care that the 
newspapers shall applaud him 
for that injustice, in place of cen- 





suring him; it being as notorioug 


ihus came before the Judges of columns of newspapers are to be 


the Court of King’s Bench, who 


‘Sold to the highest bidder at so 
have determined that no suck | 


much an inch. It is not the 


right exists in anybody ; adecision |“ public eye;” it is not this eye 


reece 
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which is upon the magistrate’s 
conduct. It is the eye of the news- 
papers; and that eye never loses 
sight of its own pecuniary ga:ns. 
The public is made to see through 
that eye ; and to see just as much 
and no more than the news- 
papers please to let it see. The 
magistrate recognising a right 
in the newspapers to publish 
an account of the proccedings 
before him, will, naturally, be 
thinking of the figure which he is 
to make the next day in the news- 
papers. And is it to be believed, 


that the general run of magis- 


trates will not, at times, have 
popularity in their eye a liitle 
too much to suffer them to act 
with that strict justice which the 
law requires of them. This prac- 
tice does, moreover, tend to the 
producing of TWATTLE ; and 
twattle is a most monstrous evil. 
Most men are fond of reading, 
and very anxious that other people 
should read their preity speeches. 
So that, this publishing of reports 
of examination of witnesses is a 
great encouragement to speech- 
making or twattle, and we often 
read in a police-report, speeches 
made by the magistrate about all 
sorts of things except the matter 
before him. If the divers twattles 
of the late Lord Mayor were all 
collected together, they would 


make us blush a our folly in 
ranking such proceedings amongst 
those of a judicial nature. In 
short, the magistrate will seek to 
please the public, rather than to 
follow the dictates of justice ; and, 
as to holding him to his good be- 
haviour, what has he to do, if he 
want his misdeeds to be glossed 
over; what has he to do, but to 
make friends with the proprietors 
and reporters of newspapers ? 


The other reason for the pub- 
lishing of these reports, is, that 
the publication of them tends to 
the bringing forward of evidence 
against accused parties, in addi- 
tion to the evidence at first pro- 
duced, This reason, to be worth 
any thing, must have a general 
application. So that all accused 
parties are, according to this no- 
tion, to be remanded; that is to 
say, to be kept in prison for some 
time, in order to see what fresh 
evidence, what new accusers, the 
newspapers will be able to bring 
forward ! Was there ever so mon- 
strous an idea broached before ? 
What! is the magistrate, who has 
the accuser and the accused be- 
fore him, to say to the latter: “I 
“do not find, in this accusation, 
“ sufficient ground to commit you 
“ for trial; but will keep you in 
“ prison for atime, in order to 
“see whether the newspapers 
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“‘ cannot stir up against you some 
“ fresh accusation”! The thing is 
too monstrous to merit another 
word to be said about it. 

The two authorities who have 
been cited by the newspapers, are 
the late Loxp Mayor and Sir 
Ricsarp Birnie, the chief ma- 
gistrates of the cities of London 
and Westminster. 

As to the former, the speech, or 
twattle, which Mr. Wairaman 
made upon this subject, (while, 
mind, the question was still pend- 
ing before the Judges), was as 
oarefaced, as shameless, as nasty 
and dirty a CLAP-TRAP, as 
ever was witnessed on the boards 
of Old Drury, or on a mounte- 
bank’s stage. But it had its ob- 
ject: it was to secure in the news- 

papers a space for puffs onRosert 
Warrnman forthe natural life, and 
for six, or perhaps ten days after 
the decease of the said Ronexr. 

Even in this transaction itself we 

see the mischief of these reports. 

Here was a speech, having no- 


thing at all to do with the matter 
before the Loxv Mayor, contain- 


4d 
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Ricuarp Birnie, is of more 
weight. He (or so say the news- 
papers) gave it as his opivion, 
that the publication of such re- 
ports was useful, if the reports 
were correctly given. SinRicnarD 
Birnie is, I believe, an upright 
magistrate, and he is certainly a 
very clever man. But, with his 
leave, the correctness of the re- 
ports does not, in the smallest de- 
gree, remove the objection to 
them: and of this I shall, I think, 
convince him ina moment. : 
In cases where the magistrate 
has the power of deciding, the re- 
port can, at any rate, do no harm ; 
for here, in fact, a trial takes 
place ; both sides are fully heard, 
and the penalty is inflicted, or not, 
There is a decésion, and as to the 
merits of the case, no false im- 
pression can be made on the pub- 
lic. But very different is the 
effect in cases of examinations, 
leading to a trial hereafter, and 
before another tribunal. 

In the first place, who is te 
answer for the correctness of these 
reports? In six different papers 


ing his opinions upon a question | there are six different versions. 


then pending before the Court of 


King’s Bench. 


They cannot all be true, any more 


Had it not been | than were the translations of the 


for such publications, this piece of Scriptures by Lurner, and by 


thought of. 


indecency never would have been 


four other of the “ Reformation” 
people, each of which differed ma- 





The other authority, Siz terially from all the others. But, 
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I will take the matter in Sir 
Ricaarp Bianix’s own way, and 
suppose that the reports are 
always perfect in point of correct- 
ness. 


Suppose me to have a servant, | 


whom I discharge for misbeha- 
viour, and suppose that he, being 
drunk perhaps, compels me to put 
him out of my house by force. 
Suppose this fellow to take me to 
Bow-street, and there to swear, 
that I was a cruel master, that 
I almost starved him, that he 
had great difficulty in getting his 
wages from me, and, finally, that 
I assaulted him. 1 must he bound 
over. When the thing comes to 
trial, the scoundrel has decamped, 
or at any rate, the charge is prov- 
ed to be false, and I am acquitted. 
But, in the meanwhile, and for the 
space of several weeks, and, per- 
haps, months, the calumnies of 
this unpriacipled villain are cir- 
culated against me. My acquittal 
is never heard of ; or, if it be, if ! 
have not money enough to pay the 
newspapers for inserting an article 
upon the subject, the calumny bas 
done its work. JF may remove 
some part of the effect; but the 
whole of it Lnever cau. And, are 
the proprietors of newspapers thus 
to sport with, or rather, to sell for | 
their profit, my reputation! Must 
my character be given up to anes, 


| that they may-use it as entertain- 
ment for their readers ?. Am I to 
have no redress* Is this libel to 
be circulated against me with im- 
punity, because it is taken from 
the lips of a man who: has fur- 
nished matter for a police-report ? 

I willgive Sin Ricuarp Bianis 
a real case in point, and that, too, 
arising under his own jurisdiction. 
Several months ago, it may be 
nine months, a Carrain Heox 
came to me, at Kensington, in ap- 
parently great distress of mind. 
He had, in hand, an-O._p Times 
newspaper, containing a police- 
report respecting him. The his- 
tory of the matter was this:—A 
litle girl, about eight or nine 
years of age, the child of a music- 
teacher, named Worpsworrp, 
who lived near Bow-street, had 
accused him of ‘ indecently. er- 
posing his person” to her, in a 
stage-coach going from London. to 
Highgate, I think it was, 

A trial finally took place in the 
Court of King’s Bench. The 
Chief-Justice, after having just 
begun his summing up tothe Jury, 
said, “‘ Gentlemen, I will proceed 
if you think it necessary.”. Upon 
which the Jury all exclaimed, 
« No! no! my Lord, we are pero 
fectly satisfied ;” and the Fore- 
man instantly said, “ We say that 
the defendant is not guilty.” 
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Aye; but did this wipe away |" justice,” as they pretend to do, 
the effect of the infamous police- | are the fosterers, and even the 
report, that had gone all over the | |creators, of that almost worst de- 
kingdom for months, and had | scription of villains; those who 











caused this gentleman to be looked 
upon as a nasty, beastly crea- 
ture, unfit to be admitted into any 
decent family? No, indeed: that 
vile report, though a correct one, 
and though taken from evidence 
given before Sir Ricuarp Brenie 
himself, had blasted the character 
of a man who was perfectly inno- 
cent. Ithad been read; it had 
been seen in print; Sir Ricnarp 
Birnie had held the accused to 
bail. What more was wanted to 
blast a man’s character? Many 
of those who had read this report 
would never hear of the trial; 
and, if the accusers had not ap- 
peared, there would have been no 
trial at all. 


‘extort money by threats of false 


accusations. 

I forget, and am sorry that I do 
forget, what Carrain Hook told 
me about the efforts which he 
had, in vain, made to induce the 
newspapers to do him justice. I 
remember that he told me that 
the whole affair had cost him @ 
large sum of money. His business 
with me was, to get me to publish 
a statement of his case. I told 
him I would certainly do it, and I 
did it in the Register of the 7th 
of February last. Having told him 
that I would do it, he pulled out 
his purse as a matter of course, 
and was taking several sovereigns 
to give ; and was utterly astounded 





Mark, here, that the publishing 
of these reports must naturally be 
the cause of innumerable false ac- 
cusations for the purpose of ex-| 
torting moncy. It is the dread of 
having their names in print that. 
makes people yield to such extor- 


tions. Ifexaminations before Ma-: 
gistrates were forbidden to be| 


printed, many would resist the 
‘demands of miscreants, to which 
demands they now yield. So that 
the newspapers, instead of “ aid- 


“ing in the administration of 








when I told him that no money 
boi necessary in my case! 

| Now, is there any thing further 
wanted to show the injustice and 
cruelty of permitting those police- 
reports, Signor Warrnan’s pro 
: found and most glaringly clap-trap 
remarks to the cuntrary notwith- 
standing ’ My advice to Car- 
tatn Hook was this: I told him 
that 1 could do him little good ; 
that my Register was read by 
persons who did not want police- 
reports to amuse them; but that 
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he ought to comza © Newspapers | 
to do him justice ; that he ought to 
draw up a full account of his case, 
carry it to every newspaper that 
had published the police-report, 
and to bring anaction against every 
one of them that refused to insert 
the account, free of expense ; for, 
added I, I am certain that a Judge 
and Jury will never say, that 
these people are to libel you, in 
this outrageous manner, with im- 
punity, merely because the libel 
is picked up at a_police-office. 
This was my advice to Caprain 
Hook, and, if he had followed it, 
he would have obtained justice, 
either from, or on, this band of 
libeilers. 

Biit we Have, as yet, not seen 
these reports in their worst light. 
They are injurious to every body, 
to all ranks and degrees of men; 
but more particularly to the 
poorer class. When a man of 
this class comes before the police- 
magistrate, though it be but for a 
brawl] with his wife, he is made a 
subject of spor? in the newspapers. 
If he be charged with a serious 
offence, he is called, without any 
scruple, ruffian, villain, and the 
like. In short, as far as he is 
known, though he may be per- 
fectly innocent, he is ruined and 
destroyed. 


* Lét us think a Tittle of the ruin} 
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and misery which these reports 
must bring upon the poorer classes, 
Suppose me to suspect my sere 
vant of robbing me; suppose the 
circumstances to be so strong as 
to induce the magistrate to com- 
mit him for trial. Suppose the 
man tried and acquitted, and that, 
on the trial, all the suspicious 
circumstances are satisfactorily 
explained. The man comes out 
of gaol; but his name and the 
The 
man is ruined ; and this, too, for 
no purpose other than that of put- 
ting money into the pockets of 
the owners, in whole or in shares, 
of newspapers. 


police-report stick to him. 


This reporting is a rich mine 
td the newspapers. In the first 
place, it affords a great quantity 
of that kind of matter that idle 
But, besides this, it 
brings solid sums from those who 
want reports soflened, or suppress 
ed, or made to bear against their 
adversaries» Is not this a pretty 
use to make of the press? I do 
not say, that all the newspapers 


people like. 


act thus; but I am convinced, 
that few of them are exempt from 
the charge. So that the news- 
papers have, by such means, a 
strong hold of people’s purses ; 
and, is it not time to put an end. 
to this? | a 

The Caer-Jvstice, in giving 
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judgment in this case, observed, 
that the publication of ez-parte 
statements, even in an open Court, 
like that of the King’s Bench, was 
not lawful. It would be very 
hard if they were. When I filed 
my affidavits against Mr. Sxercu- 
Ley, and obtained a rule for him 
to show cause why he should not 
be criminally prosecuted, did I 
publish my affidavits and my 
counsel's speech? Not a word 
of either; and I should have de- 
served punishment if | had. When 
he had answered ; when both sides 
had been heard; and when a de- 
cision had taken place; then I 
published an account of the 
whole. 

However, I am of opinion that 
even the publication of reports of 
trials is not lawful, unless it take 
place under authority of the Court, 
and with all the precautions ne- 
cessary fo secure correctness. 
What! shall any man tell me, that 
a sham action can be brought 
against me merely to give Lawyer 
Scar.ett, or any other, an op- 
portunity to vilify me; and that 
his speech is to be published, and 


be extended tothe newspapers ! 
If the lawyer be privileged to 
blacken my character, it is before 
a judge and jury who see clearly 
into his motives; but, is the news- 
paper proprietor to circulate the 
libels, and am I to have xo re- 
dress? My opinion is, that the 
publication, in the newspapers, 
of the reports of trials, does a 
great deal more harm than good, 
for which opinion I will give my 
reasons, whenever the able Editor 
of the Morxine Curonicie will 
distinctly give his reasons for the 
contrary opinion, 

The Morning Chronicle tells 
us, that the police-report question 
is to be carried before the House 
of Lords, and that it hopes that 
a different fecling will prevail 
there. The Chronicle cannot be 
in earnest. It never can believe, 
that the House of Lords will 
abandon us to newspaper-govern- 
ment. There are many sorts of 
bad governments ; but what must 
be the lot of a people governed by 
newspapers ! 


Such were my arguments, and 


that I am to have no redress! Or,| such my challenge. In addition, 
suppose the action not to be a/I have first to observe, that even 
sham one; that will not alter) you do not contend, that the news- 


the case. The lawyer is privi-| papers have a right to compel the 
leged in the making of bis speech/ magistrates to let their reporters 
in Court; but, is that privilege to} be present at examinations, Even 
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you do not contend for this. You 
say (if the brothers of the broad 
sheet do not belie you), that the 
reports “‘ give a check to crime, 
* by bringing accused individuals 
“in contact with the public.” 
But, suppose the magistrate has 
not a mind to let the individual 
come in contact with the public ? 
Suppose him to choose to keep 
some examinations secret, and to 
let others be public? You do not 
propose to keep from him the 
power of doing this. And, here, 
then, is a temptation to partiality 
and corruption! The brothers of 
the broad sheet have, when they 
have got the reports, a power to 
‘suppress them, or to send them 
forth. Their object is to get mo- 
ney. They notoriously take hush- 
money, as well as money for mak- 
ing a noise. Money is the basis 
of their whole pursuit. And what, 
then, can be more impudent than 
the pretence, that these reports 
tend to repress crime, and to 
produce an impartial administra- 
tion of justice ? 

But, before we proceed further, 
let us take a look at the nature 
and character and conduct of the 
thing which you dignify with the 
name of THE PRESS. You 
mean, the newspapers, and par- 
ticularly those of London. Now,, 
it is notorious, that this press a 
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mere money-making affair, as 
completely as a railway, or in- 
surance, or mining, or canal, or 
any other of those things which 
are in the slang of the day called 
speculations. It is notorious, that 
newspapers are owned in shares, 
like stock, or scrip, or any other 
disgraceful and devilish thing. The 
very paper, which you were de- 
fending, is, it appears, the pro- 
perty of the Public-house-heepers, 
about two thousand sir hundred 
persons in number! Here isa 
monstrous combination! Here is 
a source of inxsiruction for the 
people. This is, then, a part of 
that source of public teaching, 
which you, at Glasgow, described 
as the ‘* most perfect that human 
imagination could devise.” What, 
better thanthe Grannies’ Schools! 
Better than the sheme contained 
in your “ school-bill,” which was. 
of such pressing importance in 
1820, and of which we have not 
since heard a word? You have, 
I suppose, discovered, that these 

pot-house-keepers, whose paper 

the newsboys most appropriately 
denominate “the T A P-T U B”; 

you have discovered, that these, 

who cram monopolized news down 

the throats of their foolish cus- 

tomers as they pour down the 

same throats that which you most 

justly called monopolized beer ; 
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you have, after all, discovered, j have, like Peachum and Lockitt, 
that these are better than any|shaken hands and drawn most 
teachers that you could devise or | heartily together. It is notorious 
imagine. that one of them, at the time of the 

It did not, apparently, occur to| discussion of the question of the 
your opponent, the Attorney-Ge-| poor Queen, called its partners 
neral, to ask the Jury how many | altogether, put it to the vote which 
publicans were amongst them; side they should take, and deter- 
but, as there were ten talesmen,| mined in her favour only by a 
does it not occur to you that there | majority of one. To this infa- 
is one publican out of about every | mous press we owe, more than 
thirty persons who are the occu-| fo any thing else, the late dis- 
piers of houses in this metropolis. | graceful war with America. A 
There are, in fact, more than one} part of i called out for the de- 








to every thirty who occupy whole! posing of James Maptson; for 
houses; but, if there be only | the putting down of that “ ez- 


thirty, it was only three to one) 


| 


against there being some proprie- | “ cal rebellion,” while the other 


‘“‘ ample of successful democrati- 


tor of this paper on this very jury. | part gave its assent by its silence. 
And I would take a bet of three} A part of this press openly justi- 
to one that that was the case. | fied the murdering of the Protes- 
Are we not then in a pretty con- | tants at Nismes; while the other 
dition, if a paper like this Sonal part made but a feeble resistance 
a part of our means of public in-| to these atrocious sentiments. 
struction ! | The delusions which the whole 
tut, nearly the whole of the | of this press practised, and for the 
press is more or less a matter of | basest of all purposes, that of get- 
partnership, and what is called | ting money by  stock-jobbing ; 
speculation. The object is to get | these delusions, up to the very 
money. Itis an affair of traffic. ‘hour of the taking of Capiz by 
Every column is for sale, three | the French, show, in the ruin of 
hundred and thirteen days in every | thousands of families ,what a pretty 
year. I have heretofore shown) instrument it is of “ public in- 
that some of the owners fof these | struction,” as you were pleased 
papers have proved each other to| to call it. And for the calling 
be most flagrant rogues and impos-_| it which I wish it were in my 


tors ; that, afier such proof, they power to discover any motive but 
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pletely smothered; and that he 


_whole of these had distributed their | 
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that which must be but too evident 
to all the world. 

But, let us look at its conduct 
with regard to police-reports. 
There is not a man in England, 
who is not well convinced that the 
whole affair of Bishop Jocelyn 
would have been suppressed ; that 
the whole would have been com- 


would have been at this time 
Bishop of Clogher, carrying on his 
practices of unspeakable infamy ; 
there is not a man in England 
who is not convinced that this 
would have been the case, if this 
infamous press had been suffered 
by me to pocket its bribes in pri- 
vacy. Some of the newspapers ; 
some of these branches of that 
government which you would erect 
over us; some of the detestable 
wretches under whose absolute 
dominion you would put us, had 
already composed, while others 
had actually printed off, a report 
of the crime of Jocelyn; but the 


types, and demolished the im- 
pression in which was the name, 
of the execrable monster. And 





do you hold up this infamous 
thing as necessary to preserve our | 
liberties; do you hold up this false 
and corrupt thing ; this Brrarevs, 
with a bribe in every hand; this 


santly bawling for money or for 
blood ; do you hold up this thing 
as our moral teacher, as the ** best 
‘« system of public instruction that 
“ human wisdom can devise”? 
And Movelly, the soldier! The 
reptiles of the press are to give us 
true accounts of what passes. at 
police-offices. This, you say, is 
to check the growth of crime by 
“ bringing individuals in contaeé 
with the public.” Did this .mon- 
strous thing bring the detestable 
Movelly in contact with the pub- 
lic? Movelly was three or four 
times before the police-office. He, 
in a most miraculous manner, got 
bail. Did this infamous press, 
with all its train of reporters ; did 
your two thousand five hundred 
venders of brewers’'drugs; did 
they tell us who were the bail of 
Movelly any more than who were 
the bail of the Bishop? A still 
greater miracle occurred in the 
final vanishing of Movelly. . Did 
this base press ever so much as 
ask a question about that vanish- 
ing? Not a single word on the 
subject ever dropped from the 
bribed pens upon the broad and 
dirty sheets of these our ‘ public 
instractors”! The base thing is, 
according to the old figure, a cob- 


iweb to hold the poor and feeble 


fly; but not to impede for a mo- 


Cersznrus, with a tongue inces-| ment the progress of the wasp or 
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the hornet. It is a thing for mo- 
ney-making. The common pros- 
titute is not more base and more 
loathsome. 

It has been said, that the same 
principle which would make news- 
papers answerable for police-re- 
ports, would also make them an- 
swerable for reports of trials in 
Courts of Law. It is very ab- 
surd to say this, seeing that the 
latter are open Courts, and the 
former close ones ; seeing that the 
Judges cannot shut out reporters, 
and seeing that the police-magis- 
trates, as all other justices, can 
shut them out. Thus, then, there 
is, thus far, no similarity at all in 
the two cases. But, I have no ob- 
jection to take the question with 
even the admission of this argu- 
ment on your side ; for there can 
be no safety for character or for 
life, if the newspapers can claim 
as a right the publishing of re- 

ports of their own taking of trials 
in the Courts of Law and Justice. 
1 have shown before, how iniqui- 
tous a thing it would be to suffer 
the vender of a newspaper to pub- 
lish with impunity any thing that 
he might call a report of a trial, 
in the speeches made during 
which, the characters of parties 
might be falsely and injuriously 
represented. But there are other 
Consequences attending a right 
like this, if it were once recog- 
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nised ; and, indeed, we already 
see some of the bad effects of the 
natural consequences of the prac- 
tice of publishing these reports. 
We are told, that the good effect 
is, that Judges are kept to their 
duty by these reports. But must 
we wholly forget, that a Judge 
who can be base enough to stand 
in need of such a check, will also 
to a certainty be base enough to 
fashion his conduct so as to catch 
the public applause, while, at the 
same time, he will know how to 
deceive that public, and will know 


how to get thanks for his injustice. 


We should, if your doctrine were 
admitted as sound, see the Judge 
looking “out of doors,” as you 
call it, rather than looking: into 
the law of the land. My imagi- 
nation can form to itself only one 
being more truly detestable than 
a Judge swayed by the hope of 
making his court to kings and 
nobles; and that one is a Judge 
slily casting his eye upon a band 
of newspaper reporters; basely 
smiling upon them, in order to gain 
their suffrage, and, through them, 
that of the senseless part of the 
community, while he is sacrificing 
to their prejudice some innocent 
victim. To this, thank God, we 
have not yet come; but come to 
it we must, if we are subjected t 

this newspaper government. 

And the lawyers? What must 
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their conduct be, if this monstrous 
right were once completely recog- 
nised? Their very bread would, 
in a great measure, depend upon 
their suceess in courting the news- 
papers. The newspapers, even 
as things now stand, Sir, have a 
most fatal effect as to the inde- 
pendence and integrity of but too 
many. The question in but too 
many cases, is, not what honour 
and conscience say; not even 
what the Jury will say ; but what 
the brethren of the broad sheet 
will say the next day. Not what 
the Judge and the Jury will de- 
termine; but what determination 
could be obtained by the greatest 
number of those who gossip in 
Coffee-houses, and those who suck 
down the result of brewers’ drugs ; 
not what the good and wise will 
say, but what can be obtained 
from the throats of the thought- 
less and the noisy. For my part, 
I would rather bea “‘ dog, and bay 
the moon,” than a lawyer barking 
in a Court, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the suffrages of the news- 
paper press. 
Some poet says, “thus con- 
“‘ science does make cowards of 
“ us all.” This rule is too general ; 
but it is not at all too general to 
say, that a full established right 
in the newspapers to publish what 
they please under the name of 
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reports of trials, would make a 
coward of every man that put on 
a wig and gown. Even the pre- 
sent practice has a most mis= 
chievous effect. To publish the 
speech of one lawyer, and only 
leave out that of another, is suffi- 
ciently injurious to the latter; 
and, to put the former in its best 
dress, and make whatever is given 
to the latter contain half a dozen 
blunders, must necessarily tend to 
exalt the former and to pull down 
the latter. I have heard, too, (and 
I am sorry to say that I believe 
it), of lawyers who have not 
thought it beneath them to go to 
newspaper offices and attend to 
the correcting and printing of the 
speeches made in the Courts? 
Here is a pretty intercourse. Here 
is something to prepare a man ta 
be a Counsel of the King or one 
of his Judges! It is a little too 
much for me to believe that no 
money passes upon these occae 
sions. The hirer of the reporter, 
the owner of the blank columns; 
he who sells the use of those co~ 
lumns by the inch ; he comes ia 
here; and if he see reason for in- 
serting the speech and its cor- 
rections, he must first see that it is 
reasonable that he should put 
something into his pocket} _ 

In short, even the present prace 
tice is productive, in many cases, 
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of injury to the meritorious, of| 
injury to clients, of disgrace to the 
profession of the law. There are 
few things which a man, worthy of 
being intrusted with a brief, would 
more sedulously avoid, than that 
of paying his court to any press, 
however enlightened, and how- 
ever distinguished for integrity. 
Of what stuff, then, must that man 
be made who could condescend to 
pay his court to the retainers and 
owners of that stupid and corrupt 
thing, called the newspaper press 
of London. 

Nevertheless, this press has on 
many occasions ; base and stupid 
ag it is, it has on many occasions 
decided on the fete, not only of in- 
dividuals, but of masses of men. 
Two instances of its attempts of 
this sort are within our perfect 
recollection. It would have sent 
Jocelyn back to Clogher; but 
therein I caused it to fail. The 
two instances to which I allude 
are, its workings in the case of 
that of 
In the former case, 
the Magistrates of the county of 
Surrey, were rendered as black as 
the ink of the broad sheet, by 
publications which richly merited 


the pillory It was represented 


O’CaLtacuan and in 


Conou.y. 
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to the people, that here was a 
géntleman,an officer in the Spanish 
service, riding with two ladies in a 
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carriage ; that these ladies were 
grossly insulted by some persons 
on horseback ; that this gentleman 
Spanish officer, beat one of the 
persons on horseback forthis gross 
insult; that the Magistrates of 
Surrey sent him into the common 
goal for a ‘month, and ordered him’ 
to live upon the common goal al- 
lowance, not suffering him to have 
wine, or any delicacy suitable to 
his rank and habits of life. Tlie 
facts turned out to be, that the la- 
dies were, the wife of Tariuwati 
accompanied by another person ; 
that the gross insult was, looking 
hard into the carriage at the ladies 
(a thing which we have all donea 
hundred times in our lives with - 
regard to Countesses and Duch- 
esses); that the gentleman, who 
was an officer jin the Spanish ser- 
vice, was neither more nor less 
than a candle-snuffer, or at most, 
a play-actor, at the Cobourg 
Theatre! Yet, the case of this - 
man, who had been regularly tried 
and fully convicted of a gross as- ° 
sault on a real gentleman, and — 
who had received the lenient sen- 
tence of a month's imprisonment, 
was blazoned forth in all the va- 
rious colourings of which this cor- 
rupt press is capable ; it was bel 
lowed about through ‘the broad - 
sheets, tillthe abused public really : 
began to reprobate the conduct of 
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the Surrey Magistrates, who were 
held up as so many tyrants; and, 
as if the scandalous scene was 
destined to be brought to perfec- 
tion, the hard case of the gentle- 
man Spanish officer was brought 
before the House of Commons by 
Mr. Hosnovse, when Lorp Easr- 
nor, the Chairman, who passed 
thesentence, had what I deem the 
most improper condescension to 
explain his conduct; and where I, 
as a Surrey man, am ashamed to 
say it, Mr.- Dicxryson, one of the 
members and a magistrate of the 
county, too, had the, I will not say 
what, to make an apology for the 
conduct of the bench, and to say 
that the regulations of the goal 
towards this gentleman Spanish 
officer were too severe. 

Soon after this, the Surrey Ma- 
gistrates, assembled in their Quar- 
ter Sessions, sifted out® all the 
truth of the case; and they got in 
evidence, amongst other things, 
that O’Cavracuan was a “ pro- 
fessional gentleman ” at the Co- 
bourg Theatre. A gentleman of 
“the Theatrical profession ;” 
‘* What,” said Mr. Hour Sum- 
NER, “ a play-actor, you mean?” 
“No,” said the witness, ‘** Why 
then,” said Mr. Sumner, “ you 
meana candle-snuffer, or some- 
thing of that sort ?” “ Yes,” said 
the witness, “Well, then,” said- 








Sumner, “ why could not you 
have said so at once.” Away 
went all the delusion in a mo- 
ment; and the regret of Mr. 
Dickinson was got the better of; 
the tears of Mr. Hosmouse. were 
dried up; the public indignation 
was exchanged for laughter at the 
humbug; but no one thought of 
censuring that base and lying 
press, which had poured forth its 
calumnies on the Surrey Magis- 
trates, and thrown such ridicule 
on the proceedings of the House 
of Commons. The other instance 
to which I just now alluded, of the 
pernicious influence of this press, 
was the cry which was raised 
against Mr. Justice Besr, for his 
sentence on Conolly, which was 
that of transportation for life. 
Conotiy-was guilty of as wilful, 
as premeditated, as vindictive a 
murder as ever was committed 
even by Henry the Eighth, or any 
of his myrmidons. A poor, inof- 
fensive countryman, who was a 
constable, went to the house where 
Cono.ty was, to serve him with 
a writ in a civil process. The 
latter sent deliberately to a neigh- 
bouring house to obtain a gun, 
and powder and shet. He thought: 
that a quirk of law would save 
him if he killed this poor man, 
who, after having exhausted all 
his powers of persuasion to induce 
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Conouny to yield obedience to; I had like to have forgotten the 
the law; after having explained | affair of Taurrev., whom a part 
to him that he had positive orders | of this base press, before it had 
from his superiors to break open | done with him, represented as a 
the door’; after having stated to} most amiable and “ interesting 
him most distinctly that he should | gentleman.” The filthy thing ab- 
be punished himself if he did not} solutely made a fortune by this 
obey those orders, proceeded to| murder; and it left it, at last, as - 
put his orders in execution, and pe as it had influence to encou- 
the ruffian shot him, so that he rage others to commit murder, 
died in a few hours, leaving a/| rather than to induce them to shud- 


wife and family to mourn his loss, | der at the thought. There seems 
and probably to lead a life little | to be a nataral connexion, a sort 


short of beggary. of relationship, between the play- 
house and this press, as we are 
told there is between poetry and 
painting. Accordingly, to that 
which the unlicensed vagrants of 
the press had begun, the licensed 
vagrants of the playhouse puta 
crime, sentenced him to be trans-| finish. The murder of Weare 
ported for life. The base press) was -acted, who, by-the-by, this 
had now another subject of cla- | vile press called an ‘“ Esquire,” 
mour; this press, which scarcely | though-he notoriously had lived by 


ever uttered a breath in favour of | shuffling the cards and tumbling 
the cruelly-treated reformers, set 


up acry for this murderer, suffi- 
cient to drive a thoughtless peo- 
ple half mad. As inthe case of the 











Owing to some circumstance of 
formality, ConoLiy was convicted 
of manslaughter instead of me 
der; and Mr. Justice Best, be- 
fore whom he was tried, and who 
truly painted the enormity of the 











the dice ; the players, in imitation 
of the sister-profession, acted this 
murder as it had been represented 


,on the broad sheets, even before — 
late criminal, FaunrLeroy,it suc- | the murderer was tried; and yet, 


ceeded in trumping up Petitions. |this base and abominable press 
The Judges, however, and the had the audacity severely to ar- 
King and his Council, held firm; raign the conduet of the Judge be- 
andthe Parliament was not this} cause he gave to the unhappy 
time disgraced by hearing) prisoner a few days of life, in 
speeches in favour of murder, as| order that public excitement and 
they had heard them in favour of| prejudice might cool. These last- 
assault. mentioned exhibitions were not, it 
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must be allowed, extremely well 
calculated to give the Surrey Ma- 
gistrates a very strong preposses- 
sion in favour of the calling of 
Mr. O'Cariacnan. But (and it 
is not generally known to the pub- 
lic) the press is connected with 
the playhouses in a manner even 
more interested than that which 
ig produced by the constant adver- 
tisements of the latter inserted by 
the former. Here is money, but 
the press-people get money’s 
worth as well as money from the 
players. To every newspaper 
the playhouses give, in propor- 
tion to the value of the praise 
bestowed upon them, and the ex- 
tent of the puffery which is conti- 
nually going on, so many tickets 
of admission free of expense! 
Thus the press is paid in a two- 
fold way, for cheating the public 
out of its money to put into the 
pockets of the players ; and far be 
it from me to refuse my belief in 
a fact which I have often heard 
stated; namely, that the gaming- 
houses, and that even prostitutes 
themselves, have the press in their 
pay! You never hear the press 
speak harshly of this description 
of persons. They are “ cyprian 
damsels, unfortunate females,” any 
thing but that which ought to be 
said in the speaking of such 


people. 








And, Sir, this is the instruc 
ter that you point out as the best 
possible instructer of the people. 
This is the base thing that you 
would erect into a censor and a 
judge; thisis the thing at whose vile 
feet you would prostrate the cha- 
racters of us all; to this monster 
you would make us crouch; on 
this indiscribable instrument for 
inculcating vice and for the spread- 
ing of error and of slander, this 
terror to the good and a rewar:! to 
those who do ill, you would have 
us fawn, and, I am sorry to say 
it, you would show us how to 
do it. 

As a defender of our liberties, 
what is this press? A large part 
of it is notoriously sold to those 
who are but too often the scarcely 
disguised enemies of those Jiber- 
ties. The other part works its way 
by sales of its columns incessantly 
going on. It is partly engaged in 
literary robbery, at the same time. 
It has no talent of its own to make 
use of, and it therefore resorts 
to a robbery, sometimes less open 
than at other times, of those who 
have talents. It disgraces litera- 
ture: it furnishes forth a daily 
mess, which is a medley of all 
sorts of things. It naturally makes 
a shallow, an idle, a gossipping, a 
backbiting people; and, by its in- 
cessant adulation’ of the jews and 
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jobbers; its pictures of prospe- 
rity, arising from “‘ watching the 
turn of the market,” it does its 
best to root out all notions of the 
result of patient industry, and 
virtue, and integrity; it is the 
grand curse of all our curses. 
Before I conclude, let me ob- 
serve a little on its influence on 
the givers of the laws. It has 
not been without success in its in- 
fluence on the administrators, and 
here I must mention, what I for- 
got before, that the late Lord 
Mayor took occasion to put forth 
from his bench as a magistrate, 
no very undisguised censure on 
the Surrey Magistrates for the 
sentenceon O’Cattacnan. Some- 
body was brought before him for 
rough treatment of a woman. This 
was enough for “ his Lordship.” 
Off he bolted like a horse bitten 
by a bott, and as Cropper does, 
I dare say, when Bott-Smith is 
at him. Off he went prancing 
away, snorting and kicking up his 
heels, and neighing, that you might 
have heard him from the Man- 
sion-house to Guildhall, against 
the Surrey Magistrates, for their 
hard treatment of the gentleman 
and Spanish officer, who had 
done nothing but step forward to 
protect ladies from insult. Sofily, 
if you please, my Lord Mayor. 
You may have known, but I never 








have, a woman who thought her- 
self insulted by a man, and espe- 
cially by a young man, looking 
hard at her. Nay, even if, as in 
the case before us, the young 
gentleman stopped his horse in 
order to have a second look, I 
have looked hard at many a hun- 
dred, and, if I could judge from 
their countenances, I should say, 
that they felt pleasure at it rather 
than pain. Some one who was in 
the coach (and it appears that 
there was a man there) was said 
to pull down the blinds in order to 
put a stop to the obtrusive looks. 
I will bet my Lord Mayor a sove- 
reign that the ladies did not pull 
them down. At. any rate, if 1 
had been the assaulted party, I 
would have brought the ladies to 
show who it was to pull down 
that blind, I having no idea of 
any woman, and especially a 
pretty one, pulling down a blind 
in suchacase. But, off went my 
Lord Mayor; he uttered a pretty 
good city-ciceronian against the 
Surrey Magistrates, one of whom 
had actually the folly to expostu- 
late with him in the newspapers, 
To come back to the law- 
makers, and the influence which 
the press has had with regard to 
them, what need we more than 
this one undeniable fact, that 
CastLereacu was the eulogist of, 
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and paid his court to, the brethren 
of the broad sheet ? 
them “‘ the respectable part of the 
press.” He did not war against 
them, he said: they he wished to 
protect: and well he might; for, 
equally corrupt and. cowardly, 
never do they attack opulent or 
powerful wickedness: no’ check 
whatever are they here: this “pal- 
Jadium,” as the factious and anti- 
thesis-making Junius calls it, is 
looked to in vain when real rights 
are to be struggled for, and real 
liberty maintained. It is a base 
slave of wealth and of power, and 
bold only in pursuit of money and 
the means of obtaining and se- 
curing money. 

Nothing, ‘therefore, could be 
better calculated for the purposes 
of Casr.Lereacu; and no wonder 
that he praised this most respect- 
able and most corrupt part of the 
press. But, unfortunately, Cas- 
TLEREAGH Stands not alone here. 
Numbers cordially joined him, 
and that, too, from motives similar 
to his own. Others there were 
and are, who have fallen into the 
same sort of language from their 
dread of this Cerberian Briareus. 
Many and many a sentiment has 
been dropped, or rather, ostenta- 
tiously put forward, that never 
would have escaped the speaker’s 
lips, if not from dread of, or a 


He called, 
lemen could see the vile rab- 


desire to court, this monster. One 
would imagine that, if these gen- 


ble-rout whom they are dread- 
ing and courting; if they ‘could 





see the two thousand five hundred 
pot-house-keepers, together with 
all the sharers and haif-sharers 
‘and quarter-sharers in other vile 
vehicles : if they could see the 
whole tribe, as I once before ob- 
served, drawn out into a field, 
men, women, children, some of 
the wretches half naked, and others 
dressed like lords, and much more 
drunk than lords generally get: 
if they could see the whole mob; 
if they could once get a look at it, 
how ashamed would they be of 
their fears and their adulation. 


For you, Sir, there is one con- 
sideration that is well worthy of 
being attended to; namely, that 
newspaper fame does not WEAR 
WELL. It answers for the day ; 
but like the broad sheet itself, and 
its daily lies; it answers for no 
longer than the day. Look at 
Sueripan: there was talent be- 
yond that of all his contemporaries. 
There was eloquence ; there was 





"experience; there was extensive 
knowledge on all the subjects with 


which he had to meddle; and there 
was political philosophy, too, more 
profound than that of any other 
man of bis day. Yet on this man, 
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and chiefly because he was con- 
tinually hunting after newspaper 
fame, nobody would rely; and 
he was at last shut disdainfully 
and justly out of the King’s Ca- 
binet by a man who had not a 
hundredth part of his talents. But, 
to those who pleaded these talents, 
the answer was, who can trust a 
man that himself depends upon 
the fickle will and pleasure of the 
newspapers? And [I have no 
scruple to say, that of all men in 
this world, the last man that I 
would trust with any thing on 
which I set a high value, is the 
man who wants the courage to set 
at defiance the bleating brethren 
of the broad sheet. I remember 
hearing Mr. Sueripan make a 
speech in praise of the volunteer 
corps, who were a favourite with 
the brethren and their silly readers, 
and a subject of laughter with every 
body else. I remember his nu- 
merous clap-traps, and his ogling 
of the gallery, and the rounding of 
every appeal to the vanity and 
nonsense of the public. I was 
filled with disgust at the loathsome 
exhibition, and if I had never had 
any thing else to deter me from 
imitating his conduct, that ex- 
hibition would have been suffi- 
cient. 

Mark his fate, Sir; mark the 
end of that man; and you will 





agree with me, that newspaper 
fame is to be shunned as disgrace 
rather than courted as honour, 
However, we may do pretty well 
with a Parliament containing some 
persons of this taste; but once let 
the same taste find its way to the 
Bench; once get us twelve Judges 
to be oglers of the newspaper re- 
porters, and there will be an end 
of every thing worthy of the name 
of law and justice ; once get us 
Judges who will not be ashamed 
to make appeals to “ people out 
of doors,” and we are all laid 
prostrate, character, property, life 
and all, at the feet of a sordid and 
stupid crew, with whom no decent 
man will associate, and whom 
those who are their basest para- 
sites despise and detest in their 
hearts. 

In conclusion, I have heard it 
asked, who dare set this monster 
at defiance? Why, Sir, there is 
nothing hike a case in point to be 
disputed by nobody. I dare set 
it at defiance. I have dared to 
do it, the whole of it, for near 
two-and-twenty years; and F do 
not find that I sink in the struggle. 
Nearly twenty years ago, that very 
Mr. Suerivan, of whom ‘f have 
been speaking, and whom-J have 
taken the liberty to hold fortly as 
a rock for you to shun, called 
upon the Government to pusiish 
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me for that which ‘put me in full 
opposition with this monster, The 
monster joined him, and they both 
did their best; but I have seen 
him sink with his newspaper fame 
about his neck ; and I have made 
the monster, in spite of all the 
folly by which its slanders have 
been favoured, generally despised 
and detested. That which has 
worn so well with me, I shall con- 
tinue to cherish, finding it a source 
of great happiness and honour to 
myself, and hoping that it will 
serve as an example to those who 
will be naturally most disposed to 
love and cherish the name of, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient and 
Most humble Servant, 
Wu. COBBETT. 





PIRACY. 





In spite of all my notifications, 
I find that the brothers of the 
broad sheet, persist in their rob- 
beries, at the same time that they 
calumniate me daily, This is the 
old fashion, rob first, and then 
murder, if yu can, to preyent the 
party robbed from getting justice. 
1 shall, however, immediately take 
measures for bringing this ques- 
tion to issue with the brothers of 





must be, just satisfaction for the 
injuries they do me, or the com- 
plete destruction of all literary 
property whatsoever. They have, 
as I have observed in the Letter 
to Mr. Brovcuam, no thoughts of 
their own that people will buy. 
Plunder, therefore, is a part of 
their profession ; and I shall im- 
mediately appeal to the law to 
protect me against their plunder- 
ing. They give the name of 
* EXTRACTS” to that which 
they publish from me. What, 
then, can I republish the Epin- 
purGH Review, or any other va- 
luable copyright work, by merely 
leaving out a few paragraphs, or 
only a single sentence, and call it 
“extracts from the Edinburgh 
Review,” ? The Court of King’s 
Bench would soon teach me the 
contrary, I believe ; and, if I were 
to pretend that there was any dif- 
ference between robbery commit~ 
ted in a sheet folded up eight, or 
twelve times, and a sheet folded 
but once, the whole Court would 
scoff at me as a rogue so cunning 
as to have outwitted myself. 





— 


PROTESTANT | 
“REFORMATION.” 


Tue Third Number of this lit- 
tle work will be published,. in 
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Ireland), on the 29th of the month. 
The French edition of the First 
Number is now published, and I 
have laughed most heartily at 
reading, “ Oh, Josavua Watson, 
“marchand de vin et d'eau de 
“vie!” I see thatthe Paris pa- 
pers have made copious transla- 


The 


Morning Chronicle threatens me 


tions from the first Number. 


with being put in the ranks of the 
Catholic Saints, on which I have 
to observe, that I do not care what 
ranks I am put in, so that I am 
not compelled to wear whiskers, 
and to have a trifle-bag thumping 
against my copper-heeled boots. 
‘ Pence to Peter,” say I, rather 
than pounds to Hessian Grena- 
diers. | 





7 


COTTON LORDS. 


Tur following extract of a 
speech, made at a meeting of poor 
Cotton-spinners at Manchester, 
may serve to give the Lrish people 
an idea of those blessings which 
friend Crorrer would fain in- 
troduce amongst them, as an am- 
ple compensation to them for the 
loss of liberty and absence of 
justice, of which they so griev- 
ously and with so much truth com- 
plain. It may serve, also, to 
make the Editor of the Morning 
Chronicle and of the Courier some- 
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what less positive in their asser- 
tions, that the way for the labour- 
ing people of the South of England 
to better their lot is, to “‘ make 
“ away for the North and join the 
“manufacturing population.” The 
picture which this poor spinner 
draws may be a little overcharged ; 
but I am satisfied that it is not 
much beyond the truth. Let us 
look at it, and then make a remark 
or two. ‘ Let any one, said he, 
 jmagine an anguished mother, 
‘worn to the bone with hunger, 
‘“‘ wretchedness and anxiety—her 
“Jittle ones vainly stretching 
“their skeleton hands to her for 
‘food :—The famished babe at 
“the breast, disappointed of its 
“natural sustenance, eagerly 
“sucking blood and water from 
“ the life-fountain of its mother, 
‘“‘ Let any man, he exclaimed, be 
“assured that this picture had a 
“resemblance in reality, and 
“ would he refuse his mite towards 
‘reversing the horrible picture? 
“Such a picture was presented 
“to him, and he gave his mite. 
‘As to paying the per centage 
“required by the Glasgow mas- 
‘ters, he was decidedly against 
“it; it was a most unjust and op- 
“pressive exaction; and to ac- 
“cede to it would be inviting a 
“similar oppression among the 
é spinners of Lancashire, who had 
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“ already sufficiently suffered. Let 
‘‘ any impartial and discriminat- 
** ing person look round, said he, 
* and the pale faces and skeleton 
‘‘ forms that he will see, will be 
“a convincing proof of this -me- 
* Jancholy fact. Look at myself, 
* continued he, who am only 
** twenty-five, and yet am an older 
‘* man than a neighbour of mine, 
*‘a navigator, who is upwards of 
“‘ fifty! See then to what a mi- 
“serable end are we doomed. 
“ From six years of age have 
‘* most of us been dragged through 
“ dust and cottorflyings, and liy- 
‘ing the greater part of our time 
“in a heated and unwholesome 
“atmosphere; suffering through 
“the bad effects of extremes of 
“ heat and cold, and deprived of 
* sleep from the aching of our 
*‘limbs through protracted la- 
“bour; and at thirty-five years 
‘‘of age, we must come to a 
“wretched and miserable. old 
“ age, our children scarce grown 
‘* up, and our means of independ- 
** ence, through honest industry, 
‘dwindled to a stand at the cor- 
“ ner of a street, with hat in hand, 
* soliciting the precarious charity of 

the listless passenger. For the 
“same fate were the Glasgow 
‘* spinners reserved, and_ he de- 
“ precated any measure that 
** tended to lessen the pittance of 
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“ power they possessed. The ar- 
“uments of the speaker, with re- 
“ spect to paying the per centage 
“to the Glasgow masters, was 
“ very sensibly met by the speak- 
* er who proposed it. He fully 
** felt the effect of the picture his 
*‘ friend had so ably drawn; but 
“ it appeared that he (his friend) 
“wished rather to perpetuate 
“ than efface it. It must be well 
“ known that it was totally out of 
‘the power of the Manchester 
‘spinners to support, for any 
“ length of time, the unemployed 
“ operatives of Glasgow. Their 
“ masters insisted upon the per 
“ centage, and the men were un- 
“ able to pay it. If driven to mad- 
“ness by hunger and by wretch- 
‘‘ edness, they should commit acts 
“that would induce a re-enact- 
** ment of the Combination-laws— 
“ and he knew that many masters 
“in this town were actively en- 
“gaged in this pursuit—where 
“then would they be? Instead 
“of being able to meet as they 
“ were then assembled—a soli- 
“ tary three of them must be re- 
“strained from discussing their 
“ grievances, under the penalty of 
“ being sent to a dungeon. How 
“ inconsistent—how impolitic shen 
“was it to refuse a contribution 
«« that would not exceed one penny 
“per week, which would, probe- 
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“bly not only be the means of 
“ effectually relieving the Glas- 
“gow Weavers, by putting them 
“into employment, but, by pre- 
* venting any serious outrage, de- 
“ prive their active enemies of 
* their coveted means of injuring 
“them, by again binding them 
“ with the chains of the Combi- 
* nation-laws.” 

It seems that the poor crea- 
tures have been beaten by their 
masters both in England and 
Scotland. That the long purses 
of the latter, and the hungry 
bellies of the former have pro- 
duced a bowing of the knee to 
Mammon, and the poor wretches 
are now in great dread that their 
masters will be able to procure a 
re-enactment of the odious and 
unjust Combination Laws. They, 
therefore, have met, and have 
voted resolutions of “ thanks to 
his Majesty’s Ministers.” They 
forgot to vote thanks to me, who 
did not forget them and those 
monstrous laws while I was in 
Long Island ; and which I think a 
great deal more of, they seem to 
forget the cotton-spinner, one of 
their own humble brethren at 
Preston, who chopped Horrocks 
with an axe, who said upon his 
trial, that he did it, not to kill 
him, but to expose his own life, in 
order to bring the question of the 
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Combination Laws before the 
People and the Parliament. I have 
no doubt at all, that it was that 
act that decided the question of a 
repeal of those laws; at the 
same time, however, I do not wish 
to detract, in the smallest degree, 
from the merit of the Ministers, in 
causing those laws to be repealed. 
[ hope and believe that the mas- 
ters will fail in every project to 
cause those laws to be enacted, 
or any thing at all resembling 
them. A government that cannot 
thrive without such injustice ought 
not to exist. I believe that the 
Ministers are determined not to 
re-enact those laws, and I by no 
means grudge them the thanks of 


the poor cotton-spinners, though 


certainly part of those thanks were 
due to myself. 





SALT TAX. 





I xow pay about twenty pence 
a bushel for the very same sort of 
salt for which I used to pay twenty 
shillings a bushel. I do not thank 
the Ministers nor the Parliament, 
nor Jounny Catcrarr, nor the 
free and independent borough of 
Wareham, nor any body else, for 
this. I owe it, and the country 
owes it, to those Registers which 
my long arm sent across the 
Ailantic, and in which I told the 
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ple of England that I there 
onght for twenty-seven pence a 
bushel, the same sort of salt that 
I used to give nineteen shillings a 
bushel for at Botley, though God 
cast it upon the shores at only 
four miles from Botley itself! 
This was what took off the salt- 
tax. To me, the change gives a 
saving of about ten pounds a year, 
and to every poor labouring man 
in the South of England a pound 
a year. It was the most partial, 
galling, and impolitic tax that ever 
existed in this taxing country. 





TREES AND SEEDS. 


I wave no more trees for sale 
this year. I am sorry for this, it 
being a disappointment to a great 
many gentlemen; ‘but, I cannot 
sell that which [ have not. 


Swedish Turnip Seed and Man- 
gel Wurzle Seed. I have some of 
the very best of both. The for- 
mer is ls, 3d. a pound, if ten 
pounds are taken; and Is. 6d. if 
a less quantity. The latter, 2s. 
3d.a pound, if ten pounds: and 
2s. 6d. if less. 1 warrant them 
both, having grown them myself 
from picked and transplanted roots. 
Please to apply at No. 183, 
Fleet-street. 





«JOHN BULL’S 
FIRE-SIDE.” ~ 


Tue article which I wrote upon 
this subject last week, has pro- 





duced that which, if I had taken 
time to reflect, 1 should have ex- 
pected it to produce ; namely, a 
great run at my house. in Fleet. 
street. I do not mean a‘ run” 
in the paper-money maker's sense 
of the word; but a great many 
er to look at the fire-place. 

y son has, therefore, not been 
able to admit people to see the 
large fire-place up stairs: and the 
small one, in the shop, is not a fair 
specimen, besides having been, 
in order to save room, put too far 
into the chimney. There will be 
one of proper size, and handsome, 
(such as the wives like) to be seen 
in the shop in a few days, and I 
beg gentlemen’s pardon for any 
disappointment that they may ex- 

rience on this acconnt ; i 

dno notion that the concourse 
would have been so great. The 
effect appears to have been in- 
stantaneous ; for not less than ten 
gentlemen were at the shop to see 
the fire-place on Saturday-night. 
This fire-place will soon be in 
use all over this country. Now, 
I shall do this service to the coun- 
try; I shall be the cause of the 


‘| planting .of millions of Locust- 


trees and other valuable Ame- 
rican trees; I shall cause a ces- 
sation of the importation of Leg- 
horn Bonnets; and all this, with- 
out the smallest aid or interfe- 
rence of the brothers of the broad 
sheet; but with their hostility ; 
and, without their hostility, { 
should perhaps never have been 
able to do one of them. A man, 
then, Mr. Brovcuam, can get on 
without the friendship of this fra- 
ternity. Try it a little yourself, 
‘Sir; and, my word for it, you ‘will 
soon find that you have got rid of 
a disgrace rather than lost an 
honour. . 
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MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing Jan. 8. 

Per Quarter. 


s. ad. s. a. 
Wheat .. 65 31] Oats....23 1 


Rye.... 39 5] Beans... 40 0 
Barley .. 40 5| Peas....47 7 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, Jan. 8. 


Qrs. a a | a & 
Wheat 7,759 for 27,767 13 9 Average, 71 6 
Barley 11,929... .25,433 16 10......6+.- 2 7 
Onts. ... 5563.00 7,447 2 Viscceveee BB 9 
Rye...... See a Sree SF 40 0 
Beans... 1,797.... 3,772 17. 5.......05-41 
Pease .. 1,740.... 4,185 4 Grcccececes 48 1 


Friday, Jan. 14.—The arrivals of 
Grain in general this week are good, 
aud of Flour excessively large. There 
has not been much business done in 
the Wheat trade since Monday, not 
much fine was at market, and other 
qualities were dull, and rather lower. 
Barley has sold very heavily and 
hardly supports last quotations. Beans 
sell well at Monday’s terms. 
continue dull, 


Peas 
Oats found buyers 
slowly, and niddling qualities did 
not reach Monday's prices, 


Monday, Jan. 17.— Last week 
there were very good arrivals of 
Grain in general, including a consi- 
derable quantity of Wheat from the 
northern ports: there was also avery 
large supply of Flour. This morn- 
ing the fresh arrivals of Wheat, 
Barley, Beans, and Peas, from Essex, 
Kent, and Suffolk, fare ‘only mode- 
rate, and of Oats from more distant 


Markers. 
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parts the quantity is tolerably good, 
Many parcels of Wheat were left 
over from last week’s sales ; and as 
our Millers confined their attention 
this morning to the best qualities, 
there was a great dullness in the sale 
of all other descriptions, and the 
trade is reported is. per qr. lower 
than last Monday for all but super- 
fine samples. 


The first general average for Bar- 
ley being above the limit for opening 
the ports, this article has sold very 
heavily to-day, and hardly obtained 
last week’s prices. Beans that are 
dry maintain last quotations; damp 
samples are rather lower. Grey Peas 
are 1s. per quarter cheaper. Boiling 
Peas are further declined 2s. to Ss. 
per qr., and at this reduction all were 
cleared off the market. There are 
more Oats at market than ‘of late, 
and this article met a dull sale at 
rather less prices than last Monday, 
but a good many parcels were cleared 
off towards the close of the market. 
The top price of Flour was expected by 
many tobe reduced to 65s. per sack,but 
this alteration has not taken place. 





Account of Wheat, &c. arrived in 
the Port of London, from Jan. 
10 to Jan. 15, both inclusive. 


Qrs. Qrs. 
Wheat. ..10,5820 | Tares...... — 
Barley.. 17,167] Linseed .. 25 
Malt.,.. 9,185 | Rapeseed... — 
Oats.... 19,318 | Brank ....1230 
Beans ... 1,788| Mustard .. — 
Flour .. 19,925! Flax...... — 
Rye...... 17} Hemp .... — 
Peas .... 1,804] Seeds .... — 








Foreign.— Wheat, 510 qrs. 
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Price on board Ship as under, 


Flour, per sack 
——- Secor.ds 
——- North Country . .55s. — 58s. 





Total Quantity of Corn returned as 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 
the Week ended Jan. 8. 


Qrs. Qrs 
Wheat ..46,914 | Oats ....30,580 
Rye ...... 510] Beans.. .. 5,443 


Barley ..57,394 | Peas .... 2,807 


HOPS. 


Price of Hops per Cwt. in the 
Borough. 


Monday, Jan. 17.—No alteration 
since our last. 


Maidstone, Jan. 13.—In the Hop 
trade now there is so little doing 
that nothing can be said about prices, 
as we have not heard of a single sale 
this last week. 


Monday, Jau. 17.—The arrivals 
from Ireland last week were 3,775 
firkins of Butter, and 3,039 bales of 
Bacon; from Foreign Ports 4,542 
casks of Butter. The Butter mar- 
ket continues very dull. Bacon is also 
dull: prices rather lower. 


City, 19th January, 1825. 
BACON 


There is not much doing in this 
article just now. On board, 55s, to 
56s. Landed 58s, to 60:, 
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BUTTER. 


The demand for consumption is 


. | good ; and there is no probability of 


any considerable decline in price. 
Landed: Carlow, 96s, to 98s.; Dub- 
lin or Waterford, 92s, to 93s. Dutch, 
94s, to 96s.; Holstein, 84s. to 88s. 


CHEESE. 
Very little consumed, and the 
stocks increasing very fast. Old 
Cheslitre, 80s, to 86s, New, 63s. fo 


76s. wouble Gloster, 60s. to 68s. 
DerlLy 60s. to68s. Single Gloster, 
56s to 70s. 


MITHFIELD, Monday, Jan. 17. 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 


s. d. s. ad. 
Beef....... 4 0teo5 O 


Mutton.....4 4—5 a 
Veal edoerveed 8 — 6 8 


Pork....... 5 0—6 4 
Beasts ....2,887 | Sheep ..18,860 
Caives.... 120] Pigs...... 100 


NewGarte, (same day.) 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 
s. d s. ad 


Beef ....... 3 0to4 0 
Mutton.....3 4 —4 4 
Veal.......4 10 —6 10 


Pork:......4 4—6 4 


LEADENBALL, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


s. d, 8. 
Beef .......2 4 to 4 


Mutton.,...3 4—¢4 
Veal.......4 4—6 
Pork....-..4 8 —6 


» » PB OF 
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Price of Bread.—The price of the 
4\b Loaf is stated at li§d. by the 
tull-priced Bakers. 


-_-s = 


POTATOES. 
SprraLrieLps.—per Ton. 
Ware .....- £3 10 to £5 10 
Middlings......2 5 — 2 10 
| Chats..........2 5— 0 0 
Common Red..0 0 — 0 0 


+] BorouGH.—per Ton. 

| £3 10 to £5 10 
Middlings......2 0 — 210 
ern a ee 
Common Red..4 10 — 5 O 


MankeErTs. 

















HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


Smithfield, — Hay... .60s. to 100s, 
Straw...36s. to 45s. 
Clover. .80s. to 120s. 


Whitechapel.--Hay . . . .65s. to 105s. 
Straw...38s to 44s. 
Clover. .80s. to 120s, 


COAL MARKET, Jan. 14. 


Ships at Market. Ships sold. Price. 
564 Newcastle.. 16} 32s. 6d. to 42s. 3d. 
124Sunderland § 4..37s.6d.— 40s. 6d, 

















Wheat. Barley. Oats. Beans. Pease. 
|S. to s. d.| s. tos a. | s.tos. d.| s. tos. d.| & tos. & 
" Aylesbury ..++05 | 70 78 0|36 420) 24 260|32 500] 38 4290 
Baubury....++++ 58 72 0|40 450/23 330/48 560) 0 00 
—— seve | 63 “: : - 48 0|20 280|33 5360; 0 O00 
ridport......+e. 56 7 139 410)|,22 O00 0 OO 0 oO 
Spaeaietass +9: | - 4. . . - : “9 30 0 | 33 38 0! 37 .50 0 
erby ..--++ sees § 730) 2 4 280/53 600; 0 0 
Wevizes...+0+ see. | 46 74.0 | 32 500/| 23-320] 42 580] 0 0 0 
Dorchester ++... | 42 68 0| 30 440) 23 280/48 560; 9 08 
Exeter. c+ eeeees 68 780/36 400/19 228/44 00] 0 0° 
eae | ~ ~ . | 36 480/23 320/41 470/41 450 
enley ...seseees é 90) 28 500 | 20 300 | 36 
1 aN agaee | 60 68 0 | 30 420/17 270) 38 i ; . wr ° 
ungerford.....«» | 54 790/31 440/21 320/45 560/| 0 O08 
sino inv ~ 
Lewes .s.+++-+++ | 68 740/38 450/23 270) 37 450| 38 440 
Lynn ‘ 
Lynn «so. sees. | 56 69 0 | 32 440/20 280/38 400] 37 390 
patent Cont | 39 72 0 | 21 470 20 320) 40 560/40 450 
Newcastle ..... - | 92 640) 32 440/18 270) 42 480/40 640 
“thet ga oo | 69 740 | 42 450) 23 27:0) 42 560/41 440 
Reading 8 fl aah | 46 85 ° | 2 49 ° 20 30 Q o3 a 5 
a coos | -- e : | 38 45 0-| 18 33 0 | 38 Sl ° * * ° 
owe f se eeeeee / | 40 00 19 00 0 
Truro ovsssces 68 00/37 00/26. 00! 0 yer 
W. "DY te eee ee 62 a8 0 j 32 48 0 21 29 0 32 52 0 43 48 0 
vale Te oe 28 510/24 300/48 600| 0 00 
1 emnsces 1 @ 32 450/125 290) - 
Yarmouth..,..... | 62 7 oe 20 0 00 
Dalkeith * coseee | 28 34 ; | 2 32 ; i 1 4b aed See 
Hadcington*..., (28 360124 326/15 21 0 5 i9 ; . +p 
* Dalkeith and Haddin af 








Barley and Oats, 
English quarter. 


COUNTRY CORN MARKETS. 


By the QuaRrTER, excepting where otherwise named; from Wednesday to 
Saturday last, inclusive. 


The Scotch Markets are the Returns of the Week before. 


aa gton are given b ad . 
Rye, Pease, and Beans, is three vr we ana 4 Satin “an aane 
is about 6 bushels Winchester, : 
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or as 6 to 8 compared with the 
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Liverpool, Jan. 11.—During the past week, although the imports were 
small, there was a very limited demand for every kind Grain at this mar- 
ket, or the markets of this district; and throughout that period the prices 
of Tuesday Jast being not obtainable, a reduction was submitted to in both 
Wheat and Oats. Since Saturday last, however, the importations have 
much increased; and at this day’s market, although tolerably well at- 
tended, there was but little business done at a decline of 4d. per bushel on 
Wheat, 2d. on Oats, and 3d. on Barley and Malt; Beans were 1s. per 
quarter, Flour 1s. to 1s. 6d., and Oatmeal 1s. per sack and pack below the 
prices of this day se’nnight. 


Imported into Liverpool, from the 4th to the 10th Jan. 1825, inclusive : 
— Wheat, 7,511; Barley, 3,906; Oats, 12,476; Malt, 1,212; and Beans, 
pee uarters. §Flour, 1,209 sacks, per 280 lbs. Oatmeal, 467 packs, per 
240 ibs. 


Bristol, Jan. 15.—The present supply of Corn, &c. at the markets here 
is fully sufficient to answer the demand.—Best Wheat, from 8s. 94. to 9s. ; 
new ditto, 7s. 3d. to 8s.; inferior ditto, 5s. 6d. to tis.; Barley 3s. to 5s. 6d.; 
Beans, 4s. to 7s.; Oats, 2s, 3d. to 3s, 3d.; and Malt, 5s. 6d. to 8s, 3d. per 
bushel, Flour, Seconds, 32s. to 54s. per bag. 


Birmingham, Jan. 15,—The trade throughout very heavy to-day, and 
so little doing as not to warrant an alteration in the quotations of last 


week. The supply of fine things is still short; of middling qualities there 
is an abundance. 


+ 
* 


Ipswich, Jan. 15.—We had to-day but a short supply of all Grain, and 
rices remain much as the previous Week, as follow: Wheat 62s. to 74s. ; 
Barley 31s. to 46s.; Beans 37s, to 40s.; Peas 36s. to 38s.; and Oats 


24s. to 28s. per quarter. 


Wakefield, Jan.14.—There is a arrival of most articles of Grain this 
week ; the value of every description having receded below other markets, 
from whence we receive our supplies,. caused the holders to be more firm ; 
the buyers being short of stock bought more freely than last week, but 
confined their purchases principally to the best qualities. Wheat must be 
noted full as high as on this day se’nvight, The best descriptions of Barley 
fetch nearly as much meney ; but all stained qualities are 1s. to 2s. per qr. 
lower. Oats are also quite as dear; and Shelling is demand to specula- 
tors at $4s. per. load. New Beans had declined 1s. per quarter. ; old with- 
out alteration. Searcely any thing ing in Rapeseed.—Wheat, old, 
60s, to 72s. ; new, 65s, to 74s. per 60 lbs.; Barley, old, 34s, to 36s.; new, 
$7s. to 44s. per quarter; Beans, new, 48s. to. 50s.; old, 52s. per 63 lbs.; 
Oats, 26s. to 28s. per ae Mealing Oats, 13d. to 13}d. per stone; 
Shelling, new, 34s.; Malt, 42s. to 48s.; and Flour, 50s, to 53s. per load. 


Rapeseed, 26/, to 29/. per last. 


























Markets, 


COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &c. 





Horncastle, Jan. 15.—Beef, 6s. 6d. to 7s. per stone of 14 Ibs.; Mutton, 
5d. to 6d.; Veal, 8d. to 9d.; and Pork, 6d. to 7d. per lb. 

Exeter Monthly Great Market, on Friday, pple 
locks and Sheep, which sold briskly at rather a decline in price. In the 
Corn Market good samples of Wheat were sold at from 8s, to 9s. 6d, per 
bushel ; Barley 5s.; and Oats, 3s. 

At Morpeth Market, on Wednesday, there was a good many Cattle and 
Sheep; there being many buyers, they sold readily at last week's prices. 
Beef, 5s, 6d. to 6s,; Mutton, 5s. 6d. to 6s. Od. per stone, sinking offal. 


was well supplied with Bul- 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Counties of 
England and Wales, for the Week ended Jan. 8, 1826. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

&. d. $s. d. &. d, 
EMRBOR® ov cacicvccciccss 68 2....@ -1.:..9°2 
ES PY ge ED Usa est ce ae 
Tay overt 73 «0... .44 0...,.296 0 
Sin n6 eegb ces seheeae 65 3....39 8.:. @ 6 
DE 2. i deecee canweee 65 9....39 10....26 6 
Cambridgeshire.......... 65 3....42 6,,..20 4 
Norfolk ares, 64 11....39 9....% 0 
Lincolnshire ............ 65 dy... vt0 4...-22 0 
Yorkshire .............. 61 6....389 1....2% 2 
EE POC ct ian. Wee bas Gi 4....41 H....mo o 
Northumberland ........ 66 7...48 6....43 2 
Cumberland ...........: 63° 6....08 9..c-84 FT 
Westmoreland .......... 65 5....38 0....22 10 
Lancashire ,............. 66 10....87 4....24 6 
CONN aid hk eva ee (4 9..:..48 4,....296 0 
Gloucestershire.......... 65 9...:43 8....25 10 
Somersetshire .......... 67 8....42 8....21°'°8 
Monmouthshire ........ . 68 5....40 0....23. 8 
i ee ee 63 9....7% 23.404 ° 1 
Commerah. . occa cclwk cies 62 11....86 2.4..206 
Dorsetshire ............ 6 2....@ .3...498.6 
Hampshire .............. 64 3.,..37 10....22 @& 
North Wales ............ 62 10....40 §....18°7 
South Wales... ........ 64 6..:.37: Ga. .18 °F 


* The London Average is always that of the Wéek preceding. 
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